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Powers, individually agree that they will send no armed force of what-
soever nature across their frontiers.
Common sense points out that if any strong nation refuses to join
with genuine sincerity in these concerted efforts for political and
economic peace, one in Geneva and the other in London, progress can
be obstructed and ultimately blocked.
In such an event the Civilized World, seeking both forms of peace,
will know where the responsibility for failure lies.
President Roosevelt's message reached Berlin in time for perusal
while the final draft of Herr Hitler's declaration of policy was in
preparation. Whether or not the draft was modified in the light of
President Roosevelt's clear warning that Germany would be held
responsible for a breakdown of the Disarmament Conference, the
tone of the speech which Herr Hitler delivered before the Reichstag
on the 17th May was reassuringly statesmanlike and even con-
ciliatory.1
Herr Hitler claimed that Germany had disarmed in accordance
with the terms of the Versailles Treaty. He denied that the Nazi S.A.
and the Stahlhelm were military organizations, and declared that their
purpose was to protect Germany against Communism. f If attempts
are now made at Geneva', he said, eto include these organizations,
which serve exclusively internal purposes, in military effectives, there
would be an equally good reason for including the fire brigade, the
athletic associations, the watch and ward companies, rowing clubs
and sports associations and others in the military forces.' As for
the auxiliary police, which had ean exclusively political character',
they were already being demobilized and would be completely
dissolved before the end of the year.
Germany had no intention of using force in support of her claims
and she did notc wish to take any other path than that recognized as
justified by the treaties themselves'. "No new European war could
improve the unsatisfactory conditions of the present day. On the
contrary, the application of violence of any kind in Europe would
have no favourable effect upon the political or economic position
which exists to-day.'
On the question of guarantees of security, Herr Hitler asked what
concrete safeguards France could desire in addition to those which
. she already possessed; and he suggested that Germany, which
lacked aeroplanes and heavy guns, had, 'in her state of defenceless-
ness and disarmament, greater justification in demanding security
than the over-armed states bound together in military alliances'.
1 The text of the speech will be found in Documents on International
Affairs, 1933.